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FOR  THE  EOTERPUAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 
From  the  emrlieH  ages. 


Music  has  generally  been  behind  hand  with 
other  arts.  Hosvigreatly  uid  the  painting,  poet¬ 
ry, and  sculpture  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  surpass  the  music,  though  It¬ 
aly  is  the  country  where  music  has  been  most 
successfully  cultivated.  The  ecclesiastical 
mode  oft^auntiog  in  the  Romish  ('bnrch,  is 
only  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greek  music,  be¬ 
ing  always  ebaunted  in  unisons  and  octaves  ; 
The  chief  use  which  the  ancient  mode  ot  con¬ 
cords  in  music,  only  ascertained,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  intervals  and  distances.  Harmony 
like  that  of  the  modems  was  never  practiced 
by  the  ancients,  but  the  divesting  music  of 
counterpoint  did  not  hinder  its  pleasing  effects 
In  modem  times  if  Tremanzani  or  Catalani 
should  sometimes  sing  their  airs  wholly  with 
out  accompaniments,  they  would  still  be  listen¬ 
ed  to  with  pleasure,  because  graceful  melody 
will  ever  create  delight  without  the  aid  of  any 
musical  instrument.  Platarch  says,  that  Aris. 
totle  always  declared  melody  to  be  something 
noble,  great,  and  divine.  The  ancients  indeed, 
speak  of  music,  as  a  recipe  against  every  kind 
of  malady  ;  and  antiquity  furnishes  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  musk ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  possible  that  music  by  the 
vibrations  it  gives  to  the  nerves  and  animil 
spirits,  may  be  of  use  in  particular  cases. 

The  Savages  pretend  to  perform  cures  by 
their  rude  instruments,  and  the  bite  of  the 


Tarantula  being  cured  by  music,  still  is  b-.liev* 
cd  by  the  credulous  and  ignorant  among  the 
Italians.  . 

Thaletes,  a  famous  lyric  poet  who  lived  in 
the  time  of,  and  was  cotemporary  with  Solon, 
was  said  to  have  cured  the  plague  by  means  of 
his  lyre ;  perhaps  the  disorder  happened  then 
to  be  at  that  crisis  which  as  often  takes  a  fa¬ 
vourable,  as  a  mortal  tom.  We  have  little 
faith  in  the  finest  harmony  being  e/ficacious  in 
destroying  infectious  distempen  ;  iu  nervous 
diaorders  its  powers  may  be  potent,  especial¬ 
ly  to  those  patients  who  have  been  always  fond 
of  music. 

Music  certainly  has  an  induence  on  ani- 
mab,  though  not  to  that  Orphean  degree  des» 
cribed  by  tbe  ancients.  A  dog  who  is  not  ac- 
castomed  to  hear  music  will  howl,  either  from 
excess  of  pleasure  or  terror :  hounds  will  obey 
tbe  orders  given  by  a  bom,  and  the  war- 
horse  is  roused  by  tbe  sound  of  tbe  trumpet. 
A  Canary  bird  loves  no  music  so  well  as  its 
own,  and  is  no  more  charmed  by  ours,  than  by 
the  clattering  of  oar  knives  and  forks,  or  the 
falling  of  a  fire  shovel ;  either  harmony  or  the 
discord  will  set  him  straining  his  pipes  to  try  ^ 
which  will  be  loudest. 

Isaac  Vossius  a  very  learned  compiler  of  mu- 
I  sical  history,  declares  it  to  be  a  thousand  years 
since  musicians  have  lost  that  great  power  ov¬ 
er  tbe  affections  which  arose  only  from  the 
true  science  and  use  of  Rhythm  ;  but  Mr.  Da- 
cier  tells  us  that  ancient  Greece  had  many  mu¬ 
sicians  who  were  not  poets  ;  however, 
in  support  of  the  system  of  Vossius,  they  had 
not,  Mr.  Dacier  further  informs  us,  one  poet 
that  was  not  a  musician,  coB«equently  he  knew 
best  how  to  set  the  most  striking  passages  of 
his  poem,  so  as  to  make  them  speak  to  the 
senses  and  to  tbe  soul.  That  passage  of  Tim- 
otheus  striking  the  lyre  to  warlike  sounds,  in 
Drydenb  Ode  is  no  fable  ;  Platarch  relates 
the  circuuistance,  and  adds,  that  the  musician 
so  enfiamed  tbe  courage  of  the  Prince,  that 
be  suddenly  rose  from  the  banquet  and  seized 
his  arms.  j 


BIOGRAPHY,, 

Of  J\lr.  Webbe — Concluded. 


About  the  year  1 776,  Mr.  Webbe  was  elect¬ 
ed  organist  to  the  King  of  Sardinkib  chapel,  in 
London,  and  after  a  few  years  establisfied  n 
choir  there,  whkh  he  enricbed  with  many  oC 
his  own  compositions,  most  of  which  were  pnb- 
Ikhed.  From  this  period  scarcely  a  single 
year  passed  without  producing  the  reward  of 
one,  and  often  two  prize  medals,  down  to  the 
time  when  tbe  catch  club  desisted  from  aA 
fording  such  liberal  enconragement  to  that 
most  delightful  and  social  description  of  vocal 
music,  glees.  His  literary  studies  were  how* 
ever  snbsequently  enlarged  by  the  successive 
acquisition  of  tbe  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages  ;  in  the  reading  and  understanding  of 
which  last  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  master, 
a  venetnbte  and  sktlftil  Rabbi,  to  be  eqnal  to 
himself.  Although  it  may  seem  of  minor 
importance  here  to  speak  of  his  bodily 
graces,  it  may  be  in  point  to  shew  that  in  tbe 
vast  range  of  objects  which  his  ardent  industry 
embraced,  these  coadjutors  were  neither  for¬ 
gotten  nor  neglected  ;  and  in  truth,  he  long 
excelled  in  the  manly  and  graceful  exercisen 
of  fencing  and  dancing.  But  superior  to  all 
ttese  faculties  of  mind,  and  these  graces  of 
body,  were  those  indescribable  excellencies, 
the  simplicity,  the  tenderness,  the  thorough 
goodness  of  his  heart.  His  works  were  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  as  well  as  iofioitely  varied, 
having  written  largely  for  the  Catholic  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  while  bis  anthems 
are  also  in  use  in  almost  every  Protestant  cath- 
I  (^dral  in  t  be  country.  He  composed  also  two 
or  three  operas,  many  quartetts,  and  instiM- 
mental  lessons  ;  numerous  songs,  some  of  them 
highly  distinguished  as  public  favourites,  as 
Tbe  Mansion  of  Peace, 4^.  and  glees  innu¬ 
merable,  and  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
formal  eulegium.  As  so  English  composer,  he 
will  always  rank  with  Lock,  Morley,  Purcell, 
Arne,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Britisk 
school,  while,  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  his  tran* 
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sccndant  qiialiliet  raise  him  high  among  Brit* 
ibh  Worthies. 

On  May  23,  1816,  at  his  chambers  in  Gray’s 
Inn,  this  excellent  and  truly  worthy  man  ter¬ 
minated  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  his  76th 
year  ;  and  no  one  within  his  sphere  of  action 
has  been  more  admired  for  public  talents,  or 
esteemed  for  private  virtues.  His  composi¬ 
tions  are  almost  innumerable,  and  aie  all  char¬ 
acterized  by  taste,  simplicity,  and  feeling,  as 
well  at  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  de¬ 
lightful  and  delighting  art.  Many  of  his  glees, 
for  precision  of  harmony,  beauty,  and  ex¬ 
pression,  obtained  and  deserved  the  highest 
popularity  ;  and  be  was  ever  ready  to  contri¬ 
bute  bis  professional  exertions  in  aid  of  benev¬ 
olence  or  friendship.  For  some  years  past 
liis  lobrmities  had  prevented  him  from  visiting 
his  friends  :  hut  he  was  esteemed  too  much  to 
be  forgotten.  He  had  also  for  a  long  time 
declined  all  musical  compositioi^  and  chiefly 
amused  himself  with  a  friend  at  the  chess-board 
Thus  closing  a  long  career  of  fame  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  and  be- 
qupalhing  to  bis  faBsiH  the  proudest  of  all  lega¬ 
cies,  the  blessing  and  the  memory  of  tbeii  fath¬ 
er’s  virtues. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

We  boast  of  the  great  progress  made  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  of  our  days  in  their  protession,  as  if,  from  an  in¬ 
sipid,  heavy  and  rude  harmony,  they  had  passed  to  a 
sweet,  light,  and  delicate  music  j  to  the  degree  that 
as  many  imagine,  that  tlic  practice  of  the  art  has 
reached  in  the  present  age  the  utmost  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  it  can  aspire. 

It  the  music  of  the  modems  (in  which  we  compre- 
iiend  that  of  ihe  present  age  and  tlrat  of  the  past)  to 
be  regarded  as  inferior  or  as  superior  to  that  which, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  was  in  use  among  the  (!reeks. 

Many,  regard  as  ilie  effect  of  rudeness  and  imper¬ 
fection  the  siropiic'ly  of  the  ancient  music  :  but  we 
think  tliat  this  simplicKy  ougiit  to  be  recehed  in  tes¬ 
timony  of  its  perfection  i  lor,  to  the  extent  that  an  art 
deserves  to  be  judged  perfect,  so  far  it  approaches 
nature.  And  who  will  deny,  that  simple  music  is  that 
which  most  approaches  nature,  and  which  best  imi* 
tales  the  voice  and  passions  of  men  ?  It  is  Uiis  which 
insinuates  itself  most  easily  into  the  inmost  foldings 
of  the  breast,  and  most  certainly  wins  upon  the  heart 
and  moves  the  passions.  The  concepti«;n  we  have  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music  is  erroneous.  Its 
simplicity  indeed  was  great ;  but  it  was  at  tiie  same 
lime  as  remarkable  for  its  fulness  ;  for  the  ancients 
had  many  instruments,  of  only  a  small  number  of  wdiich 
the  knowledge  has  descended  to  us  j  nor  were  they 
Wiinting  in  comprehension  of  consonance  and  harmony. 
Let  it  be  added,  to  tlie  increase  of  the  advantage  pos¬ 
sessed  by  their  music  over  ours,  that  tlie  sound  of  the 
instruments,  did  not,  instead  of  augmenting  their  ener¬ 
gy,  confound  the  words  of  the  irong  t  and  that,  wlale 


the  ear  was  delightod-with  the  sweetness  of  the  voice, 
the  mind  was  filled  with  the  elegance  and  softness  o* 
the  verse.  We  ought  not  to  be  amazed  at  the  prodig¬ 
ious  effects  rclatetl  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  since 
[  (heir  auditors  tasted  together,  and  at  the  same  m  .- 
ment,  the  pleasures  which  are  never  to  be  enjoyeit 
liut  separately. 

It  is  to  be  confi*ss-*d,  that  we  do  not  know,  with  an; 
precision,  the  specific  character  of  (he  ancient  mils  ( ; 
for  though  Plutarch  and  other  writers  have  left  u 
writings  upon  this  subject,  they  have  not  expresseO 
themselves  with  that  clearness  and  detail  which  is  re- 
I  quisite  for  instituting  an  exact  comparison  betweei- 
tliat  and  our  own 

NorM’Ss  the  power  of  the  music  of  tlie  ancients  ex¬ 
perienced  only  in  mwing  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
but  equally  in  its  influence  over  various  infirmities  of 
the  body.  Theophrastus  relutes,  tliat  the  bite  of  cer¬ 
tain  venemous  reptiles  was  cuied  by  a  concert  of  van 
ous  musical  instruments.  Asclepiades  is  saidto  have 
rured  lunatics  willi  the  sameiemedy,  and  Ismenas,  of 
Thebes,  the  fciatica,  and  other  painful  disorders.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  all  these  parts  of  history  are  to  be 
admitted  us  indisputable  :  but  they  may  be  received 
as  probable,  because  they  have  nothing  in  tliem  tbul 
is  im^iossible,  and  because  all  tlie  tfiecis  of  musical 
expression  may  be  explained  upon  principles  puirh 
meclianical,  and  without  i-ccurreiice  to  occult  quali¬ 
ties,  or  mvstei'ious  sympatiiies. 

Another  principle,  from  which  tie  perfection  of  thf 
ancient  music  may  be  deduced,  is  tlie  great  applic^t- 
tion  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks.  It  w  as  customuiy  with 
them,  after  a  banquet,  to  pass  tlie  lyre,  troan  hand  to 
hand,  around  the  company,  and  he  that  could  rot 
touch  it  was  legarded  as  vulgar,  and  deficient  in  cdu 
cation.  I'he  .^rcadiuns,  more  pt-culiarly,  may  be  cited 
on  this  occasion  They  practiced  music  from  their 
infancy  to  tlie  thirtieth  year  ot  their  age.  Now  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  Uiat  in  proportion  as  the  protessors 
of  an  art  be  multiplied  so  is  the  perfection  advancerl ; 
partly  because  emulation  excites  them  to  seek  after 
new  beauties,  by  r  he  aid  of  which  to  surputs  others  ; 
and  partly  because  it  is  easier,  among  many  than  a- 
mong  few,  to  find  geniuses  who  excel,  as  well  in  in¬ 
vention  as  in  execution.  The  practice  of  music,  there¬ 
fore,  having  been  much  more  general  among  the  an¬ 
cients  than  among  tlie  moderns,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  former  excelled  the  latter  in  the  art ;  and,that 
the  latter,  instead  of  embellisliing  modern  music,  witli 
beauties  unknown  to  the  ancient,  have  lost  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  nMlsic.— FROM  FBIJOO. 


0!T  Till  MDStCAL  JNSTROMCMTt  OF  THB 
AMCIRNTS. 

As  to  musical  instruments,  we  may  say  much  of  the 
great  variety  possessed  by  the  ancients.  Calmet,  who 
treats  on  the  subject,  in  a  diasertation  on  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Hebrews,  describes  many  :  and,  in  his 
Uiccionario,Biblico,  gives  a  plate  on  which  ia  engrav¬ 
ed  twenty  distinct  species.  It  is  to  be  believed,  that 
among  the  Greeks,  a  more  polished  people,  and  gjeat- 
er  lovers  of  music,  there  were  still  a  greater  number. 
We  have  no  reason  to  flatter  oursetvea  that  our  inven¬ 
tive  talents  have  gone  further  in  this  art  than  theirs  i 
for  we  have  lost  their  ingenious  invention  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  organ,  which  was  in  use  among  them,  and  of 
wbiob  CteslbiO)  a  autkcuutician  of  Alezaadria  U  be¬ 


lieved  to  liave  been  the  autlior,  more  ihaii  a  century 
■lefore  the  Christian  era,  and  which  it  has  since,  as  is 
related  by  Vossius,  been  in  vain  laboured  to  restore,' 
It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  instru-^ 
menls  which  we  regard  as  the  invention  of  these  latter 
•gf-s,  were  well  known  in  others  more  remote.  Such 
(t’-e  the  viol  and  violin,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  proved 
tiv  the  author  of  the  dialogue  of  I  hengenes  and  Calli- 
nachus,  from  a  medal  described  by  Vigenete,  and  a 
statue  of  Orpheus,  now  in  Home. 


COUUt'NICATIOKS. 

for  the  EVTERPBIAX). 

Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  oj  Sacred  Music. 

MR.  EDITOR. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  expreti  my  gratificatioB  in  learning 
that  it  is  the  deMgii  of  the  gorernment,  or  a  committee  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  to  offer  the  chriitian  pub¬ 
lic  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music  ,*  and  I  do  most  tincerefy 
hoiie,  this  work  will  be  made  a  standard  work,  that  to  far 
as  tliey  publish  in  the  first  edition,  the  tunes  may  be  so  p«r. 
feet,  that  they  never  will  want  altering;  and  that  future 
editions  may  he  made  to  correspond  with  (he  first,  so  far  as 
that  extends,  and  permit  all  new  tunes  and  pieces  to  be 
added  by  way  of  supplement. 

A  wish  for  a  book  of  sacred  music  from  to  high  and 
learned  a  source,  was  suggested  by  (he  writer  about  three 
<  ears  since  in  the  Centinef;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  this  enterprise  will  be  approbated  and  patroniied  by 
every  church  in  New-Lngland  —1  will  add,  in  (be  Union. 

S  incerely  wishing  them  the  most  unbounded  succeM  in 
this  tlieir  imporunt  and  laudable  undertaking,  1  remaia, 
respectfuUy,  ONE  FOR  MANY. 

(We  perfectly  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  writer  of  the 
alMivey^tiiid  have  it  in  our  power  to  add,  that  it  is  the  in- 
icnUonoflhe  Committee  to  publish  the  sublime  Oratorio 
of  “  THE  INTERCESSION"  by  Mr.  King,  the  music  of 
which  is  considered  peculiarly  pleasing  and  efliictive.  To 
which  also  will  be  added  four  Chorusses  by  Moxart,  b^oiq'- 
ing  to  a  mass  composed  by  that  celebrat^  author;  two  of 
which  have  already  appesiiwd  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Old 
t  olony  Collectioa  of  Anthems,  and  are  highly  estimated.] 
—Edtter. 

AMATEUR  THEATRE. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  Amphitheatre  in  Washiogtoo 
Gardens  was  opened,  and  the  play  of  Douglas  with 
other  entertainments  were  performed  by  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  young  gentlemen  compiling  the  **  Philo  Dra¬ 
matic  Society.”  An  amateur  orchestra  performed  sev¬ 
eral  musical  pieces  with  much  excitement  and  pleasing 
eflirot.  A  numerous  audience  attended  this  juvenile 
exhibition  of  native  latent,  who  were  much  pleased 
with  the  specimens  of  rhetotick  and  declamation  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  occasion. 

THE  DEDHAM  CONCERT— SACRED  MUSIC. 

On  Thursday  Evening  a  Selection  of  Sacred  Music 
was  performed  at  the  New  Meeting  House,  Dedham, 
by  a  Select  Choir,  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor 
on  the  Organ,  with  Orcheatra  Accompaniments  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ostinelli*  Several  of  Handel’s 
d»ofu#6e3  were  g^en  with  good  effect  to  a  respectable 
audience  of  three  hundred  persons. 


A  musical  gentleman,  while  performing,  was  lately 
arrested  by  two  bailiffs,  who  requested  him  to  join 
them  in  a  trio  ;  1  should  rather  imagine,  said  the  un- 
fprtuuite  gcDtlesMo,  you  wUh  for  a  ca*ch. 


RU'TKRP«;iAn.  oft  MUSICAL  iSTRLt.IGENCEK. 


BOS  I'ON  : 

'  "Ta  I  UKDAY,  APKIL  8,  1820. 

Distant  F^rsona,  to  whom  the  first  number  of  the 
EitTEKPMAD  WHS  Sent.  80(1  u ho  are  (lesiruus  of  8 
(^niiniiaiice.  will  please  signify  the  same  to  the  Pub 
lis'ier. 

2'he  Concert^  l.y  the  members  of  the  Philo  liar- 

monte  Society,  for  the  ben -ft  of  Mr.  Frederick 

Granger^  Sen. 

The  profession  of  music,  amongf  those  ato- 
calions  which  require  mental  exertion  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  may  be  considered  not  the  least.  Its 
necessity  in  Society,  and  its  pleasing  effects 
make  it  peculia'*ly  the  object  of  respect  and  at 
tentioo.  It  is  very  natural  to  pay  deference  to 
intellectual  eminence,  and  to  regard  those  tal 
ents  which  are  acquired  by  ardent  application, 
as  well  as  to  admire  the  influence  of  these  pow 
era  which  nature  has  endowed  the  human  mind. 

A  Professor  of  music  has  open  to  his  view, 
a  held  which  leads  to  eminence  nnd  honour, 
aud  is  bounded  only  by  the  finite  nature  of  the 
mind.  Genius  can  wanton  without  restraint, 
and  labour  forever  find  new  sources  to  ex- 
plo>-e;  every  faculty  may  be  employed;  every 
sense  occupied,  and  the  whole  soul  catted  for¬ 
ward  to  display  its  most  secluded  operations. 
The  predominence  of  merit  constitutes  pro* 
fessional,  as  it  does  iodividual  character.  In 
each  of  these  avocations,  individuals  will  be 
found  of  great  and  original  talents,  and  of  stren 
uous  and  aspiring  minds,  wonderful  alike  for 
the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  strength,  and 
correctness  of  principle  of  action,  and  though 
severe,  it  is  but  truth  to  remark,  (bat  in  each, 
characters  will  be  found,  who  add  nothit^  to 
their  profession  but  disgrace  and  dishonour. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Philo*harmonic  for 
Instrumental,  and  the  Institution  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Societies,  for  vocal  performances ; 
regular  concerts  have  never  succeeded  in  this 
metropolis,  and  although  there  existed  other 
causes  of  failure,  beside  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  music,  yet  this  last  is  clearly  the  reason  why 
patronage  has  been  so  sparingly  bestowed  on 
professors,  'i'he  exertions  of  those  Societies 
have,  of  late  years,  encouraged  eminent  per. 
formers  to  visit  os.  The  flattering  encourage 
ment  they  have  met  with,  has  furnished  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  display  of  talent  among  our¬ 
selves,  to  which  we  might  otberways  have 
been  ignorant  that  we  possessed. 

Since  the  exhibitions  of  Messrs.  I’bilipps  and 
Incledoo,  we  have  heard  their  songs  sung  by 
every  one  who  possesses  a  Piano  forte.  Among 
many  pretenders  to  musical  knowledge  and 
taste,  fuhion  possesses  anwesistable  sway;  and 


iiie  enjoynie.:l  of  it  df-e^  not  proceed  from  the 
mu<ic  itself,  but  fiom  the  Helf-gratification  of 
being  able  to  play  what  is  new  or  in  vogue, 
iviihout  the  possibility  of  deriving  pleasure 
irom  the  beauties  of  what  is  befor-^  them.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  musical  talent  is  more 
rare  in  this  metropolis  than  in  many  other  pla- 
ces.  but  it  IS  apprehended  that  musical  educa. 
lion  IS  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be.  Teach¬ 
ers  in  general  are  required  only  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  art  of  reading  and  moving  the 
fingers,  but  we  very  seldom  find  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  taught  to  understand  music.  VVe  fre¬ 
quently  listen  to  brilliant,  and  accurate  execu 
tion  on  the  Piano  forte,  but  are  mortified  to  find 
that  the  player  moves  the  fingers  with  mere 
mecbanir.al  dexterity,  following  implicitly  what 
is  set  down,  without  seeming  to  feel  the  beau¬ 
ties,  or  to  be  aware  of  any  defects  m  the  piece. 

The  taste  of  a  composer  leads  him  to  put 
down  the  marks  F.  P.  Cr.  Dim.  4^.  where  his 
judgment  directs,  but  it  is  no  unfrequeot  oc* 
curreoce  to  find  a  good  musician  diaplay  his 
own  feeling  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  For  those  who  are  not  goad  musicians, 
it  i*  indeed  very  dangerous  to  attempt  this. 
The  niles  of  harmony  are  scarcely  ever  under¬ 
stood,  even  by  those  whose  performance*  are 
greatly  admired.  Few  persons  can  take  up  a 
piece  in  score  and  study  its  harmouy,  not  that 
they  are  incapable,  but  they  have  not  been 
taught  what  should  be  the  very  foundation  of 
musical  educatioo. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  existed,  to 
retard  the  difinsioo  of  musical  knowledge,  and 
which  have  operated  as  powerful  opponents  to 
the  success  of  Professors  of  music,  is  the  want 

! 

.of  a  good  Orchestra.  There  is  a  species  of 
warfare  which  unfortunately  pervades  the  pro¬ 
fession,  in  which  envy,  contention,  and  jealousy 
axe  tha  most  prominent  features;  such  demons 
of  hatred  are  well  known  to  be  no  lovers  of 
harmony.  Could  we  convince  onr  Professors  ] 
that  their  talents  tn  combination^  could  effect 
more  towards  their  being  esteemed,  and  their 
substantial  benefit,  than  continual  jarring,  we 
should  have  it  m  our  power  to  produce  Coq« 
certs  and  Oratorios  that  would  please  the  most 
fastidious. 

With  much  satisfaction,  we  notice  (be  inten¬ 
tion  of  a  Concert  on  Thursday  Evening  by  the 
members  of  the  t  bilo  Harmonic  Society,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  tba  laudable  design  of  ameli¬ 
orating  the  situation  of  an  aged  and  infirm  Pro- 
ft-BSional  Gentleman  whose  merit  and  talents, 
have  for  many  years  been  univeraally  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  whose  claims  entitle  him  to  a  share 
of  public  generosity.  No  one  can  refrain  from 
afifvrdipg  relief,  asd  administeriDg  comi'ort  m 


tlie  decline  of  years,  to  this  truly  deserving  in¬ 
dividual,  who  through  a  long  and  laborious  life 
of  fatigue  and  exposure,  I.as  borne  an  upright 
and  highly  meritorious  character,  and  who, 
having  outlived  his  abilities,  is  now  descending 
the  vale,  and  may  be  denominated  a  decayed 
musician. 

As  merit  ought  in  every  instance  to  receive 
its  due  reward,  the  talents  of  Mr.  Granger 
should  be  duly  appreciated,  and  it  is  but  just 
and  charitable,  that  a  recollection  of  past  ser¬ 
vices,  should  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lovers  of  music.  It  is  to  this  clae^  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  tliat  we  would  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  feel-r 
ings  of  the  public  in  general. 

*'  Cm  A81TY  decent,  easy,  modest,  kind. 

Softens  the  high  and  rears  tlie  abject  mind  ; 

Soft  peace  ane  brings  wherever  she  arrives; 

She  builds  our  quiet,  aa  she  forms  our  lives  } 

Lays  tlie  rough  path  of  peevish  nature  even. 

And  opens  to  each  heart  a  little  heaven. 

Kach  other  gift  which  God  on  man  bestowi; 

Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows. 

But  lasting  Cbasitt’s  more  ample  away. 

Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay,- 
;  In  happy  triumpi)  shall  forever  live. 

And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  praise  receive. 

Tlien  constant  Faith  and  holy  Horn  shall  die. 

One  loat  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy. 

Whilst  thon,  more  kappy  power,  fair  CnABtTV 
Triumphant  Sister,  greatest  of  *lie  three. 

Shall  stand  beforr  the  Host  of  Heaven  confie8S*<( 
Forever  blessing,  and  forever  blest. 

THE  EDINBURGH  MUSIC  FESTIVAL. 

At  the  music  Festival  at  Edinburgh  a  few  months 
since, the  enormous  sum  of  rirTV-savaif  tbovsamd 
DOLLAss  was  collected  during  the  three  days  perfor* 
raances,  which  consisted  of  Selections  of  sacred  music, 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  From 
•uch  solid  proofs  its  inhabitants  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
insensible  t*  music  of  the  highest  class.  An  Institution 
for  tlie  improvement  of  divine  music  hss  laSely  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  city,  under  the  most  favourable  aus- 
jMces. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Monday,  April  3d. — Lover’s  Quarrels — Ray¬ 
mond  and  Agnes — Cinderella. 

Wednesday,  April  6th— Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill—  I'ekeli. 

Friday^April  7tb-CindereUa-Forty  Thieves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelby’s  Benefit,  on  Monday 
April  iOtb— The  Curfew,  and  Valentine  and 
Orson. 

Wednesday,  April  12th— Mr.  William’s  Ben¬ 
efit. 

Friday,  April  14th— Mrx.  Brown’s  Benefit- 


EUTERPEIAD,  OR  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER 


Uul  long  had  she  gladden’d  this  globe  with  her  charms, 
When  her  trumpet  Mars  snatch’d  and  then  swell’d 
with  his  breath  t 

At  the  war-atirring  blast  the  whole  world  flew  to  arms, 
And  music  fled  swift  from  rage,  discord,  and  death  : 
Then  no  more  wav’d  her  wand 
O’er  the  blood  sprinkled  land, 

Nor  would  mortals  acknowledge  her  sovereign  com¬ 
mand. 

That  by  music  united,  &c.  Sic. 

At  length  to  appease  these  distractions  on  earth, 

Jove  sent  from  the  skies  his  own  offspring  Apollo  ; 
Bacchus,  God  of  good  liquor,  and  Momus  of  mirth. 
And  musick  once  more  condescended  to  follow  ; 
Then  again  wav’d  her  wand 
O’er  the  listening  land, 

And  all  nature  acknowledg’d  her  sor’reign  command. 
That,  by  musick  united,  lie.  Sic. 

’Tis  to  these  jolly  Gods  that  our  club  ow’es  its  birth, 
May  their  Godships  propitious  continue  to  fire  us  ; 
May  the  catch  and  the  glee,  may  wine,  music  and 
mirth. 

Wit,  whim,  and  good  fellowship  ever  inspire  us  : 
Then  with  bumper  in  hand 
Let  our  jovial  band 

Proclaim,  that  this  Toast  on  their  records  sbal  st  and. 
By  music  united  be  all  human  kind. 

And  fiiendship  shall  rivet  what  harmony  join’d. 


THE  BOUqUET 


A  COJ^CERT 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  GRANGER,  Sen.  under 
the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Fhji.o  Har« 
Moific  Society,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY 
EVENING,  April  13th  at  the  Hall  in  Pond- 
Street. 

FART  I. 

The  Surprise— Symphony,  ....  by  Haydn 

Song, . Mr.  Holland 

Divertimento,  Violin  and  Oboe,  composed  by 

Mr.  Granger,  Sen. 

Glee,  - . .  Aiwateura 

Concerto,  Pianoforte, . Mias  Hewitt 

PART  11. 

La  Chasse — Symphony,  .....  Pleyel 

Song,  ...........  An  Amateur 

Solo  Violin,  .........  Mr.Ostinellt 

Pleyel’s  celebrated  Concertante  in  B  at  • 

Full  Orchestra 

Catch,  ........  .  An  Amateur 

Rondo  Clarionet,  .......  Mr,  Hart. 

C^Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  William  Coffin, 
Jun.  Sec.  Philo  Harmonic  Societj^ — Of  Mr. 
Granger,  and  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse 
No.  6,  Milk-street,  at  One  Dollar  each. 
Performance  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 


Here  flow’rs  unnumber’d  their  colors  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple,  some  blue  and  some 
white, 

Borne  damask.sotne  yellow,8ome green  and  some  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  difl'usively  sited. 


AIKS  OP  PAUiSTlNE. 


This  elegant  Poem,  comprises  an  account  of  the  or* 
igin,  and  progress  of  Sacred  Music.  So  precious 
are  its  efl'usions,  illustrative  its  powers,  and  so  happily 
has  the  author  succeeded  in  making  his  subject  the  ve* 
hide  of  ilie  mustrcfiRC<1  piety,  our  readers  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  plucking  a  few  ot  its 
flowers  to  enrich  our  Bouquet. 

I  uere  is 

One  tie,  that  winds,  with  soft  and  sweet  control. 

Its  silken  fibres  round  the  yielding  soul  ; 

Hinds  man  to  man,  sooths  Passion’s  wildest  strife, 
And,  througli  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  life, 

Supplies  a  faithful  clue,  to  lead  the  lone 
And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father’s  throne. 

That  tie  is  Musick.  How  supreme  her  sway  ! 
ilow  lovely  is  the  Power  that  all  obey  ! 

Dumb  matter  trembles  at  her  thrilling  shock ; 

Her  voice  is  echo’d  by  the  desert  rock  ; 

For  her,  the  asp  withholds  the  sting  of  death. 

And  bares  his  fangs,  but  to  inhale  her  breath ; 

The  lordly  lion  leaves  his  lonely  lair. 

And,  crouching,  listens  when  she  treads  the  air  ; 

And  man,  by  wilder  impulse  driven  to  ill. 

Is  tamed,  and  led  by  this  F.nchantress  still. 

Who  ne’er  has  felt  her  hand  assuasive  steal 
Along  his  heart — ^That  heart  will  never  leel. 

’Tis  hers  to  chain  the  passions,  sooth  the  soul, 

To  snatch  the  dagger,  and  to  dash  the  bowl 
From  Murder’s  hand ;  to  smooth  the  couch  of  Care, 
Extract  the  thorns,  and  scatter  roses  there ; 

Of  Pain's  hot  brow,  to  still  the  bounding  throb. 
Despair’s  long  sigh,  and  GriePs  convulsive  sob. 

How  vast  her  empire  !  Turn  through  earth,  through 


upon  the  Organ. 

Let  n\y  due  feet  never  tail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  paSe, 

And  love  the  high  embowd  roof, 

With  antique piliart  massy  proof } 

And  ttoried  vtindoms  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  fuUjtioii^d  quire  below. 

In  service  hight  and  anthem*  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  intoextacies. 

And  bring  all  beav’n  before  mine  eyes. 


Church,  Chamber,  and  Barrel  Organs; 

of  all  dimensions,  and  Piano-Fortes. 


An  extensive  collection  of  the  most  fashionable  MU¬ 
SIC,  consisting  of  Instructions  for  Piano  Forte,  Violin. 
Clarionet,  Oboe.  Flute,  Fife,  Flageolet.  Guitar,  Lyre, 
B.<i8soon  Clarion.  Horn,  Trumpet,  Bugle,  Trombone, 
Violencello,  Serpent  and  Drum. 

Battles,  Overtaires,  Sonatas,  with  or  without  accom¬ 
paniments,  Duets  for  four  hands.  Airs  with  variations. 
Divertimentos,  Rondos,  Songs.  Duets,  Trioa,  and  Glees, 
Marches,  Waltzes,  Dances  and  Cotillions,  Violin,  Clar- 
ionetf  Fife  and  Fiute  Music  of  all  descriptions. 

Just  imported  from  Germany,  elegant  square  PI¬ 
ANO  F«*R1  ES,  round  comers,  with  double  strings 
and  three  Pedals.  Also....  \  very  elegant  Grind  Hor¬ 
izontal  Piano  Porte,  with  six  Pedals.  I'he  above  be¬ 
ing  a  consignment,  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  to  close 
the  sales.  .  , 

Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire— Tuning  and  repairing 
Instruments  executed  with  despatch  and  accuracy. 
April  1. _ JOHN  R.  PAKKKK.  A)ffnt. 

•  Brillusnt  Toned  Piano- Eortea. 


Tour  aching  eye,  you  find  her  subjects  there  ; 

Nor  is  the  throne  of  heaven  above  her  spell. 

Nor  yet  beneath  it  is  the  host  of  bell. 

I'o  her,  Religion  owes  her  holiest  flame  : 

Her  e>-e  looks  heaven-ward,  for  from  heaven  she  came. 
And  when  Religion’s  mild  and  genial  ray. 

Around  the  frozen  heart  begins  to  play, 

Mustek’s  soft  breath  falls  on  the  quivering  light  ; 
The  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  flame  is  bright ; 

And  that  coki  mass,  by  either  power  assail’d. 

Is  warm’d— made  liquid — and  to  heaven  exhal’d. 


MUSICAL  NOTICES.  I 

Doct.  O  K  Jackson,  has  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series,  Glees,  Catches,  and  Canon*.  The 
first  number  contains  Here  ye  potcers,"  a  Glee, 
“Tlie  delight*  of  a  Married  It/e,”  “7%e  delight*  of  a 
Single  lift,''*  and  “  He  that  *ingeth  at  Supper," 
Catches,  and  “  The  Task  ”  a  Satire  on  musical 
quacks,  a  Canon  in  four  parts. 

Doef.  T  V  Weisenthal  an  Amateur,  has  composed 
several  pleasing  Songs  which  are  much  approved,  and 
are  publishing  at  Philadelphia  and  Bo^on,  among 
which,  are  “  Cheer  up  pull  away,"  a  Boat  Song,  ‘S  O 
thou  teho  driest  the  mourner*  tear*,"  Oh  Lady  ttrtne 
no  more  this  wreath,"  ^^Take  thi*  Ro*e"  ^^In  a  far 
distant  clime,"  “7%e  Minstrels  Song,"  The  Sailor 
Boy*  Dream"  and  Laurette"  a  Rondo. 

Mr  O  Shaw  of  Providence,  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing  much  approved  Pianoforte  music.  ^^Therts 
nothing  true  but  heaven,  ^Mary'*  Tears,"  The  Inspu 
ration,"  "AU  thing*  fair  and  bright,"  ^^The  Lamp 
of  Lift"  "Apollo  thy  Treasure  "  "Sweet  little  Ann," 
"  The  Death  of  Commodore  Perry,”  A  Selection  So- 
I  cred  Melodies,"  and  "Melodia  Sacra"  a  collection  of 
Psalm  &  Hymn  tunes. 

"  Atk  why  a  Blush,"  a  Song  dedicated  to  Miss  Coth 
O  Amory,  jmt  publtslied,  words  anonymous.  The 
;  melody  is  talaen  (iron  the  French  air  ^^Lafemmt  Sm~ 
sibh. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  SONG, 

or  THR 

Boston  Anaereontiei  Society. 

When  Music,  West  Maid,  at  the  nuuidate  of  heaven, 
For  these  regions  below,  left  the  sky’s  starry  portal; 
Tlie  empire  ol  earth  to  her  sceptre  was  given. 

And  unrivall’d  she  reign’d  in  the  breast  of  each  mortal ; 
Then  wide  wav’d  her  wand 
O’er  the  list'ning  land. 

And  all  nature  acknoaiedg’d  her  sov’reign  command 
That  by  music  united,  tlie  whole  human  kind 
Should  rivet  by  fiijiidship  what  harmony  join’d ; 


JOHN  OSBORNE,  12.  Orange-Street,  bep 
to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  just  finished  severri 
new  instruments,  and  invite*  the  musical  Publick  and 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply 
themselves  to  call  and  inspect  them  ;  he  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  in  point  of  elegance  of  extemal  appearance 
and  quality  of  Vane  they  will  be  found  equal  to  any 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  publick.  April  8. 

Misa  Hewitt  begs  leave  to  inform  her  friends; 
that  she  teaclies  the  P'uino  Forte,  Harp,  and  Singing— 
Her  terms  may  be  known  by  applying  at  Bfrs.  Row- 
aon’s,  HoUia-Street,  or  at  the  Frankki  Music  Ware¬ 
house,  No.  6  Milk-Street. 


